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RADICAL EMPIRICISM AND THE CONCEPT OF 
‘‘EXPERIENCED AS’’? 


I 


ROFESSOR USHENKO of Princeton University has asked me 
to write a constructive criticism of his book, Power and Events. 
This book has seemed to other reviewers peculiarly obscure. It 
would certainly be easier to read if Ushenko paragraphed more 
carefully and often. Supposedly making a synthesis of the views 
of Whitehead and Russell, our author does sail now close to Scylla 
and then to Charybdis. But he is saved from complete shipwreck 
by not bringing the two together. I find the reviewing job puts 
me on the spot. For whenever Dr. Ushenko dismisses some view, 
not as merely false but as absurd and confused, it turns out rather 
regularly to be an opinion which I hold. To be absurd, however, is 
the privilege and prerogative of man, as Hobbes once said, and 
especially of the philosopher; to which Nietzsche added, we should 
count our prerogatives and the exercise of them as among our 
duties. 

Ushenko likes to talk of perspectives, and includes a perspective 
theory of truth. I have a degree of sympathy with his ‘‘objective 
relativism,’’ and with the philosophical approach which speaks of 
different perspectwwes opening on a common world. But I would 
place truth on the side of the common world. The same words and 
sentences indeed mean differently to different people, as I find 
whenever somebody quotes me. But I do not think it was ever 
true that the earth was flat, no matter what the differences of 
perspectives. 

Among the objects of Ushenko’s disapprobation is ‘‘radical em- 
piricism,’’ meaning the doctrine of those nominalist thinkers for 
whom the world is a bunch of given particulars, with no hidden 
potentialities or negative aspects. I am not going to even consider 
radical empiricism in this sense. Ushenko thinks the phenomenalist 
analysis of the world into ‘‘events,’’ with complete elimination of 
‘‘things,’’ goes too far. He holds that there are things. These 


1A discussion suggested by Power and Events: an Essay on Dynamics in 
Philosophy, by Andrew Paul Ushenko. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1946, xxi+301 pp. $3.50. 
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have a measure of positive permanence as centers of power and 
varied potentiality. Locke’s suggestion of this has not been prop- 
erly appreciated or developed. There are active powers in things, 
and not merely the passive potentialities of what the Aristotelians 
call ‘‘matter.’’ My general agreement with all this is possibly what 
led Dr. Ushenko to ask me to discuss his book. He holds further 
that such powers and potentialities-can be empirically observed, 
at least as they unfold into action; and they can be assumed at 
other points, as explaining most naturally the behavior of things. 
I awaited his chapter on empirical observation of potentialities, 
which he said was the center of his discussion, with considerable 
eagerness. The chapter is filled, as are other chapters, with keen 
and often cogent criticisms. It gives a few illustrations of sensing 
strains and directions, or forced shifts of attention. It gives espe- 
cial prominence to the esthetic experiences, as live rather than inert. 
But I was rather disappointed. 

Just here I asked myself whether it is indeed possible or not to 
have immediate experience of active things? For I recalled that 
almost all modern philosophy, since Descartes, or since the opening 
sentence of the Fourth Book of Locke’s Essay, has agreed that im- 
mediate experience is of ‘‘ psychic images,’’ flat bits of scenery, like 
picture postcards of reality, whether one held with Berkeley that 
this is all of objectivity that one can get, or with the dualists that 
‘‘ideas’’ enable us to conceive of a world beyond immediacy, reach- 
able by the reference of ‘‘animal faith.’’ Even Ushenko’s exam- 
ples of the replacing of an earlier by a later experience, such as 
that of a speckled hen with an indefinite number of speckles by 
that of one with a definite number, seem but the evolution of pri- 
vate experiences. It appears to me necessary, therefore, to face the 
problem, not of potentialities in experience, but of what can be 
immediate in experience, before we can ask in what sense objec- 
tive potentialities can be experienced. 

If I seem too autobiographical, I know of no other way to be 
clear. When I began the study of philosophy, the psychologists 
had been drawing rather confident conclusions for some time about 
activity feelings and their deceptive character. And I recall how 
Professor Santayana, in that notable final course on Metaphysics at 
Harvard, which he was to expand into a series of volumes through 
the years, described our immediate impression of activity and of 
will. We feel ourselves in motion, flowing out in a certain direc- 
tion, with a sense of power meeting other powers, with a thrill of 
creativeness. But it is all an illusion, said Santayana. That imme- 
diate consciousness of power is not what it is experienced as. It is 
but a symbol, an echo, a product itself of the real creativity in the 
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material substrate of consciousness. It is the latter that furnishes 
the only motive force that truly is objectively active. And I re- 
member saying to myself: If this experience of active will, of cre- 
ative thought, is not what it is experienced as, where are we to draw 
the line? In what cases is verification in immediate experience to 
be trusted ? 

At the risk of confirming the opinion of Ushenko that I am mud- 
dled and absurd, let me illustrate further. I come into a philoso- 
phers’ meeting. I see them nod to one another across the room and 
smile, as they take their seats. Then there is a hush, as the chair- 
man introduces the speaker. He rises and pulls out a paper. The 
paper is to the effect that all this scene is being done with mirrors 
or radar. Unlike the Lady of Shalott, we have not even the possi- 
bility of turning away from our several mirrors, and looking 
through space at one another. Like a delegate at the United Na- 
tions meeting, we listen only to our own private translator. Each 
of us lives in his individual Platonic cave, up in his brain-cells 
somewhere, from which he can only make exit by the power of con- 
ceptual thought. And so the speaker drones on past his twenty- 
minute limit. Everybody listens solemnly, and nods approval to 
his neighbor. And I say to myself, There is something ‘‘goofy’’ 
about all this. 

Professor Demos has described to me Bertrand Russell’s Hts- 
tory of Western Philosophy, as being the history of Russell’s own 
philosophy, in the time before Russell could take it over in person. 
Having now taken it over, it seems to me he has been moving back- 
ward. He has gone past Hume, Berkeley,. Locke, until in the 
Schilpp volume? he has arrived at Descartes and a real dualism, 
the world of physics and the private biographies of minds, those 
perspectives which impress Ushenko. I recognize that this is only 
temporary. A future Russell will reduce the world of physics with- 
out remainder to constructs made of sense-data, and we shall have 
a new Leibnizian monadology, nothing but perspectives, mirrors 
with no world to mirror. I recall on one occasion hearing Russell 
explain that his own mind was, not indeed inside the old pineal 
gland, but inside a single brain-cell, for his mind was what that 
brain-cell truly was, as seen from within. I sat there wondering 


whether some ultra-skillful surgeon might not excise and throw. 


away just that particular brain-cell, leaving the rest of Mr. Russell 
intact—and, when that happened, would the remainder of Mr. Rus- 
sell go on to say things more intelligent, or less, than what he was 
saying now? But let me add at once that I do not pick out Russell 


2 The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp (Li- 
brary of Living Philosophers, Volume Five), Evanston, 1944. 
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as a subject for ridicule. I admire those brilliant chapters in 
Lovejoy’s Revolt against Dualism, in which he smashes through 
argument after argument of Russell’s. But as I was reading them, 
I said to myself: Every hammer stroke Lovejoy is dealing drives 
a nail into his own coffin. Let the Critical Realist think out his 
own position as thoroughly as Russell has tried to do, and he will 
end where Russell ends, the world a collection of isolated conscious- 
nesses, like ships that pass in the night. 

Let us look for a moment at experience, taking any case of ap- 
parent immediacy. I look out the window and see a distant hill. 
Taking the experience at its face value, there seem to be present 
the hill, though only a part of it can be seen from here, and the 
medium between, the haze, the window-frame. I do not think we 
should begin, like G. E. Moore, by asking, ‘‘Is what I see part of 
the hill?’’ but rather, ‘‘Is the hill part of what I see?’’ The view 
of the cathedral from the west and the view of it from the north are 
two different views, two different perspectives, but they seem to 
have in common the cathedral. They are not isolated, like two 
architect’s drawings in the flat. The philosopher comes to these 
cases armed with previous theories about time and cause, theories 
I propose to examine a bit later, and he reads into the immediate 
experience itself the theory he brings. Hume, for instance, has a 
completely clinching argument. We think we see a tree, the tree 
itself. But we press one eyeball and we see two trees, and so that 
which we see can not be the one tree. Hume is so convinced of what 
he is going to prove, that he ignores the possibility that, with two 
eyes working separately, we see the same tree twice. And yet we 
are told that when experience speaks directly, it is, like the Pope 
when he speaks ex cathedra, infallible. Yes, but how may we recog- 
nize the cases when experience speaks ex cathedra? By some prior 
theory? I recall how Santayana said on another occasion : ‘‘ When 
you can catch a great system builder, a Spinoza or Hegel, at a mo- 
ment when he is not too concerned about his system, he may make 
you some very shrewd observations of empirical fact. But don’t 
trust an empirical philosopher to do likewise. An empiricist is 
usually so sure what a thing must be, that he does not take the 
trouble to look and see what it is.’’ 

I return to a bit of further autobiography, as the shortest way 
to make my meaning clear. My own development was determined 
rather less by those who, like Ralph Barton Perry, were going 
along with me for a time, than by opposition to two powerful think- 
ers, Josiah Royce and Bertrand Russell. Twenty years after 
Royce’s death, I was writing papers, glancing over them and saying 
“*Still refuting Royce!’’ and throwing them into the waste-paper 
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basket. Reading Russell’s theory of descriptions, I thought I saw 
how it was in general possible to describe, correctly or incorrectly, 
in terms of characters or universals, an individual one had never 
met. The conceptual description might be true, though unverified. 
It might even have been made to avoid verification, as C. I.-Lewis 
has recently emphasized : ‘‘ Things of that character are poison, and 
don’t eat them.’’ But our assertions can not all be merely fiat, or 
even merely checked up by one another. Not only should they be 
true, but we must be able to know they are true. There must be 
some way of directly confronting some of our assertions with fact. 
This is what empiricism demands, and we can not call up the Abso- 
lute on the ’phone to ask what he thinks. Russell’s account in 
terms of atomic subjective data seemed to me inadequate. The 
atomic data themselves seemed to me constructions unidentifiable 
in direct experience. Russell and almost everyone seemed to be 
deciding what was the delivery of immediate experience, not by 
consulting immediate experience, but by determining what it had 
to be, on the basis of synthetic a priort judgments, judgments which 
were to them so clear and distinct that they could not be doubted. 

From Royce, as a student at Harvard, I acquired an interest in 
symbolic logic at a time when the subject was still unpopular and 
suspect. And with it I learned a distrust for general intuitions, 
however plausible. ‘‘Every continuous curve must have at least 
one tangent at every point.’’ But, on the contrary, curves with 
tangents are positively exceptional. I was not convinced by 
Royce’s ‘‘System.’”? But he never thrust the system upon us in 
discussion ; it almost seemed he had lost interest in it, though in his 
formal lectures the old phrases still rolled off his tongue: ‘‘ Here- 
upon, under these circumstances you observe, to wit, that we have 
here indeed precisely our Fourth Conception of Being.’’ Royce 
did not argue with a student as did G. E. Moore, who is described 
as debating across country and bouncing off trees and fences. 
Royce, like the Ancient Mariner, merely backed you into a corner, 
seized you by the coat lapel, and told you about his latest thoughts 
at great length, with a minimum of possible reply. I was rather 
pleased to be taken into his confidence, and never thought of his 
voice as being harsh, as Santayana described it. We students were 
very technical, chiefly in epistemology. Students are apt to be 
either technical or mushy—for the latter in philosophy there is not 
much hope. James had described our predecessors at Harvard as 
‘*bald-headed young candidates for the doctorate,’’ and we were 
the same. I still remember Santayana’s disgust with us for our 
narrowness. He purred to me softly, ‘‘I do not doubt, Mr. Cos- 
tello, but that you will get your degree.’’ Translated, this 
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meant, ‘‘They are regularly giving degrees to creatures like this 
nowadays.’’ 

Perry may have scotched the ‘‘ego-centric predicament.’’ But 
the ‘‘organism-centric predicament’’ was coming sweeping in upon 
us. Everywhere naive-realist organisms started reacting with 
phenomenalistic worlds. I did turn hopefully to John Dewey. 
But I could not make out what he meant by ‘‘experience.’’ If he 
had only said ‘‘experiences, our different experiences of the same 
world’’! If he had not been quite so ‘‘sour-grapes’’ about all 
previous thought! But worse than he were those who started by 
denying all dualism. ‘‘One must,’’ they said, ‘‘begin with the 
psycho-physical organism as a unit’’—and then they made the 
physical very much the senior partner. Worst of all was a pas- 
sage I came across in Thomas Henry Huxley. He said we should 
consider the mental as a purely epiphenomenal manifestation of the 
physical, but added that, going deeper, we should have to give 
Berkeley the last word. This seemed to me crazy at both ends. 

In short, I became an epistemological monist in the field of per- 
ception, though very much the metaphysical dualist elsewhere, one 
who emphasized the privacy of most of consciousness. Later when 
I read Professor William P. Montague’s account of New Realism, 
reprinted most recently in his Ways of Things, I agreed with almost 
every word he said. He calls himself the sole feather out on the 
right wing of the movement. I was a pin-feather somewhere near 
center. I recall that I looked forward to discussing the situation 
with Montague. But when we met, I found that as I began to 
speak, he would interrupt the first sentence to say with a smile, ‘‘I 
have considered all that sort of thing very carefully, and there is 
nothing there, nothing at all.’’ Being thus stymied on the direct 
approach, I would try the more insidious approach, by asking him 
what he himself thought. Thereupon he would promptly disappear 
down one of those cosmic gopher-holes leading from his brain into 
the fourth dimension, where potential energy turned into memories. 
I am not averse to such speculations, but, like pan-psychism, it 
seemed too conjectural to be the direct answer to the question, What 
happens when I see a tree? I might have been an idealist. But 
that meant being responsible for Berkeley and the Absolute. I was 
convinced by Royce that once you start on the Berkeleian road, 
‘‘To be is to be perceived,’’ you end up by logical progression with 
‘‘Someone perceives everything,’’.the solipsism of the Absolute. I 
was convinced that a pluralist idealist would have to be a sort of 
realist, and repudiate Berkeley. 

No one in those days became exactly a follower of William 
James, though he had his deep admirers. Most of us thought him 
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inconsistent, hard to pin down, and an irrationalist. We thought 
irrationalism a counsel of despair. George Foot Moore remarked 
that one Harvard student was writing a thesis on the rationality 
of the earthworm, and another on the irrationality of William 
James. I was attracted by James’s ‘‘radical empiricism.’’ I am 
quite sure it did not mean pan-psychism, as Russell seems to think, 
or positivism, as Ushenko holds. When James arrived at his radi- 
cal empiricism, if, as Montague says, it just occurred to him in the 
class-room in 1898, pan-psychism was for him old familiar stuff, 
though he still played with it later. 

Let me illustrate. Royce wrote a refutation of ‘‘radical empiri- 
cism.’’ He was so pleased with it that he invited James himself 
around to hear himself annihilated. It was in 1910, and we did not 
realize how soon James was to be lost to us. But we gathered in 
Emerson C with something of the same thrill of expectation that 
the young Greeks drew up their benches to hear Socrates and Pro- 
tagoras debate. At the head of the table near the door sat Royce, 
the big forehead, the florid face, the hair now turned from red to 
that yellow it remained for the rest of his life, the round figure 
looking less gnome-like as he sat down. I was on his right, with 
Dr. Sheffer between me and Royce, I remember. Then James ar- 
rived, and Royce sprang to greet him. James, looking rather frail, 
sat down opposite me, laying the square black hat, and cane and 
gloves, on the table, and turned the mixed-gray-bearded profile to 
me. Royce’s little eyes looked out kindly, but the thin lips curled 
around each cheerful sarcasm as he flung them out, and James lis- 
tened patiently. Royce paid his respects to the great mystics, as 
the only genuine radical empiricists. But those of this later breed 
—what of them, who wanted to take their experience raw and 
thoughtlessly? Should they not eat their meat raw, and dye'their 
bodies blue, and run wild in the woods? As he closed, and looked 
enquiringly in James’s direction, the latter leaned towards Royce, 
and placing an emphatic forefinger on the brown, polished table, 
spoke in that rather throaty voice, quick and yet a bit muffled, 
which always surprised me, as did Henri Poincaré’s later, in men 
who wrote such golden-voiced prose. ‘‘Royce, you get me wrong. 
I do not want my experience raw, any more than you do. Cook it 
well, by all means, provided you don’t cook the flavor out of it. 
I have said that if you took immediate experience as it actually is, 
you will find it richer in connection and movement than is ordi- 
narily supposed. But by ‘radical empiricism’ I mean rather a the- 
ory of mine, that a closer examination of your experience will show 
that you are experiencing the same things that others experience, 
and that exist also in other contexts, things that are in themselves 
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not necessarily either mental or physical. Dr. Sheffer has recently 
used the term ‘neutral entity.’ I did not use that term because— 
to tell the truth, I did not happen to think of it’’ (a blush from Dr. 
Sheffer as we looked at him). ‘‘But now I am feeling bad, I must 
ask to be excused.’’ Instant solicitude from Royce, as he conducte 
James out into the hall. 

I asked myself, What did James mean? Why call this ‘‘radical 
empiricism’’? How it shaped my own thinking, and became one 
part of my own philosophy, may be illustrated by an incident of 
the following year. I was taking an oral examination in psychology 
from Edwin B. Holt. Holt was known among the students as ‘‘the 
man whose consciousness was at the end of a stick,’’ one who said 
consciousness was that cross-section of the objective world to which 
the biological organism was reacting. This seemed to me a good 
start, if you did not linger there too long. So when he asked me 
to give an account of visual space-perception, I replied that one first 
assumed that space existed. Holt exploded, ‘‘Nonsense,’’ and the 
examination rapidly went from bad to worse. I asked, ‘‘ What is 
your opinion?’’ and he replied, ‘‘I am not being examined.’’ I 
took the examination over again a few days later, and sweetly clung 
verbatim to the line of nonsense favored in the psychology books— 
he congratulated me on my return to normalcy. But I was right 
the first time. From Berkeley on down, they have rightly all of 
them actually started by assuming an objective space. 

I was delighted when Holt himself, much later (Psychological 
Review, November, 1934), commenting on Hume’s characterization 
of Berkeley’s arguments, ‘‘They admit of no answer, and produce 
no conviction,’’ said bluntly that of course they admit of no answer, 
because they do not contain any argument. I had been wanting to 
say that for years, and did not dare. Berkeley starts, in the New 
Theory of Vision, with the eye, the retina, the laws of perspective, 
and ends up with the denial that space exists. That is; he denies 
the premises from which he starts, as Professor E. G. Spaulding was 
fond of pointing out. If the premise is false, no conclusion can 
be established, except that the premise is false. The argument 
is ‘‘self-negating.’’ If it proved anything, it would prove too 
much: that only George Berkeley exists. Berkeley proceeds to ne- 
gate this, in turn, by a ‘‘refutation of the refutation,’’ and con- 
cludes that God and other souls exist. But the result is not really 
established, for each argument negates its starting point. Berkeley 
has other arguments, such as the ‘‘ego-centrie predicament,’’ which, 
if it proves anything, could prove that ignorance is impossible, for 
if I specify what I am ignorant of, I must know it. But the really 
persuasive argument, I am sure, has always been his appeal to 
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intuition, the intuition that what is before me in perception is in 
all cases an image. It is a piece of consciousness or psychic stuff, 
a picture existing only now, a feeling felt, something passive, caused 
but not causal, made of the stuff that dreams are made of. I could 
not therefore experience power, except as the supposed power of 
my own mind in its manipulation of these images. The question 
whether this is a true account of immediacy, whether in all cases 
the immediate datum before consciousness is in its own nature a 
private ‘‘psychic image,’’ is a question I purpose to examine in 
some detail. 


II 


Is it true that the nearest we can get to the objective world in 
immediate experience is a ‘‘psychic image,’’ caused by that world, 
but not part of it? The crux of my argument is this. Granted a 
three-dimensional objective field of perception, we can understand 
how two-dimensional ‘‘images’’ might arise as artificial projections 
of it on a plane. But given two-dimensional images, the reverse 
projection into three seems incredible. The pieces, so conceived, 
are utterly ambiguous. The resulting jig-saw puzzle can not be 
put together. We have to know where the pieces go before they 
take shape. Also we may, it is true, not be able to judge by sight 
accurately how far away specific things are. But we never perceive 
the flat ‘‘image on the retina.’? We do not begin with a flat pic- 
ture, and project it. Actually we can not even imagine what it 
would be like to intuit a completely two-dimensional world, by sight 
or touch. The only waking world is the ordinary three-dimensional 
one in physical space. Nobody really believes, in his sane and 
waking moments, that perception involves a complete epistemologi- 
cal dualism. Even Hume could not, when he dined and played 
backgammon with his friends. Critical Realism consists largely in 
holding that we both know directly and do not know directly the 
world in physical space, two inconsistent theses at the same time, 
and shifting to the other when one of them is attacked. 

Agreeing as I do that there is ‘‘consciousness’’ and even ‘‘con- 
scious stuff,’’ I do not agree that the data of perception are them- 
selves just ‘‘stuff that dreams are made of.’’ Bertrand Russell, 
replying to Nagel in the Schilpp volume, says that there are three 
things, the laws of physics, the table, and the perceived brown 
table-like spot, and they can not all exist. He concludes there is 
no table. I conclude there is no flat brown table-like spot. This is 
awkward, because to Russell the spot is so indubitable that a propo- 
sition about it is hardly a proposition, for one can not conceive of 
contradicting it. I do contradict it. I admit there may be mental 
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imagery, and some of it may be flat. But I agree with Woodbridge 
in finding, apart from border cases which are really exceptional, 
that there is a very sharp qualitative difference between the actual 
perceptions of sense and subjective mental imagery. There are no 
‘*psychic images’’ in perception as such, though there may be some 
imagery in the full experience of which a perception is a part. We 
perceive the objective world. A content of genuine perception is 
objective: it is a piece from a larger whole, it has no sharp edges 
but a continuity with an unobserved continuation. It has depths 
and potentialities, it is alive with rich detail. To sense it is to feel 
that you are awake. The feeling that things are dreams is patho- 
logical, schizophrenic. The difference from images is not one of 
permanence and regularity merely ; images often persist very stead- 
ily. The first and immediate impression we get of objective reality 
is of impermanence and irregularity, more notably so with primary 
qualities than with secondary. Also the difference from images is 
not Hume’s emotion of ‘‘ vividness’’—which is, of course, not merely 
intensity. A whisper can be vivid, but so can a nightmare. A 
sense-experience is ‘‘ what it is experienced as,’’ but it is also, and 
always, more than what it is experienced as. It grows on us, there 
is more in depth and detail present than is at first discriminated. 
The content has potentialities, it has a time dimension, it develops 
unexpected aspects. I believe this is what we mean by saying, ‘‘I 
am awake, and this is real.’’ Of course imagery resembles per- 
cepts—as a picture resembles a man. 

I do not, therefore, grant that the data of perception are created 
by the brain, though the brain may have a partnership in evolving 
imagery from perceptions. The brain is very complex, monoto- 
nously complex. Nerve fibers may carry complicated rhythms of 
vibration, though I would think these might be blurred.a bit in the 
gushes of liquid that cross a synapse. The variations of brain cur- 
rents seem, so far as we know, correlated more with intensities than 
qualities. As an electrical machine, the brain seems rather badly 
insulated. I do not doubt there are projection areas in the brain; 
two of them for vision, which seems one too many. There may be 
a nerve reaction for every detail distinguishable in the external 
scene. But I am quite sure there is no little man back of the eye, 
standing on his head to look at the retinal image, or trying to put 
together the projections in the brain, as he looks from some vantage 
point outside. Empirical evidence would appear to make the brain 
a selective instrument, rather than a creator of the sense-manifold ; 
reacting, for instance, uniformly to the repetitions of a name, 
though it be spoken in many tones of voice. Of course, if you 
postulate some super-brain back of the brain, something the brain 
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‘‘really is, as seen from within,’’ you balk me, but you balk empiri- 
cism also. If you scoop out the gray matter in the skull, and fill 
it up with images instead—the skull disappears in the process, and 
with it your causal argument. 

In vision, the most developed sense, things are seen at a place 
from a place (I follow usage as regards the prepositions, though 
they should not be allowed to prejudice our conclusions). There 
is, I believe, no adequate reason to contradict experience by concen- 
trating everything at the place ‘‘from which.’’ The usual argu- 
ment is based on two or three assumptions. One of these, ‘‘so clear 
and distinct that it can not be doubted,’’ is that the objects of intui- 
tion exist at the same time as the process or event of intuition, the 
date of entry of a perception into my biography, which is, I take it, 
what is meant by speaking of the ‘‘act’’ of perception. If light 
has a finite velocity, the conclusion is drawn that the star which is 
seen now must be now, therefore here. But why not the reverse: 
what is seen, is yonder, therefore in the past? There is no clock 
on the star—how do you know that what you see is now? But, you 
ask, how can the past be active now? Things always act later than 
they exist, otherwise the causal process would run itself out in an 
instant. But all causality is from next to next? That needs prov- 
ing; I doubt it, there are no nexts. But the star looks little? No, 
it does not look little, it looks far away—you judge wrongly, that 
it is little. But can the causal process reverse itself? And yet a 
person can put on blue glasses now, and turn the star blue. What 
you always see, I would say in reply to this latter point, is not a 
thing but a volume of space, a landscape, a total wedge or cone, 
three-dimensional in space as it seems to be, and therefore going 
back in time. The datum which one sees is not a thing, but a scene 
in which the thing is embedded. It is not a question of inferring 
distance from something not distant which I see; it is one of deter- 
mining at what distance that which I see is situated. The analysis 
of. such a perspective wedge may call for comparison with other 
experiences, past or future, to find out what belongs to what,—that 
the blue is in the glasses. But such comparisons would be impos- 
sible without identities running through these differently dated 
experiences, that is, without something more than separate ‘‘psy- 
chic images.’’ The something more needed is that they must all 
be different ‘‘slants’’ on the same things, different perspectives on 
one objective world; and only so can comparison reveal the charac- 
ter of each. In a given case the distance dimension and the colors 
may be hard to judge and place properly. The eye, and even the 
brain, may be part of the medium, affecting what we see. But the 
apparent center of the visual scene is, with binocular vision, not in 
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the eye, but somewhere near the bridge of one’s nose. The ‘‘given 
datum’’ in which we happen to be most interested can be known 
only by being analyzed out of a larger given whole; and there is 
plenty of room for error, for we may analyze wrong, even though 
the datum is there. I see no point in the contentions that epistemo- 
logical monism can give no account of the sources of error, or that 
direct statements about observed fact are not knowledge, for they 
admit of no error. 

But can we not consider that imagery is sometimes ‘‘created in 

‘the brain’’ and ‘‘projected’’ into outer space? Yes, I think it is 
often so; the negative after-image illustrates that. Such an image, 
though perhaps in itself rather flat and lacking in detail, can be 
consciously projected. It is tiny on my finger nail, gigantic and of 
different shape on yonder slanting wall; queer things happen to it. 
A suggestion of size may survive in it from its origin, but in itself 
it has neither size nor shape nor distance from the eye. Certainly 
it does not get smaller as it goes away. If the brain created all our 
perceptual images, and we then projected them, trying to combine 
them like a picture-puzzle, the separate pieces would also, like our 
negative after-image, have neither size nor shape, nor distance, and 
how could we put them together? I admit that if only you could 
correlate them with the motions of the body in actual physical 
space, you might solve the problem. Yes, truly, but if you perceive 
where the body is in physical space, and how it moves, you would 
never need to construct an additional and subjective ‘‘ perceptual 
space.’’ There are doubtless cases of projection which may confuse 
perception, some instances of color, or of imagery as in hallucina- 
tions, but the object on which these are projected is already per- 
ceived to be there yonder. One may see a ghost in a doorway, but 
the doorway must not be an illusion too. 

My friend walks away from me down the street. I perceive him 
as going away, but still as six feet tall. He does not turn five feet 
tall, then four feet, then a midget. As three-dimensional, he fills 
as much space at a distance as when near, though stretching over 
less of the full angle of the wedge of my perceptual field. Obscura- 
tion due to the intervening medium results in my seeing less of 
detail. The only thing that gets smaller and smaller is something 
I do not directly perceive, but is an imagined and constructed pro- 
jection of him, as if on the ground-glass of a camera a couple of feet 
from me and flat. He either goes away from me and stays the same 
size, or he stays at the same distance and gets smaller—you can not 
have it reasonably both ways at once. But we confusedly make a 
compromise judgment (even C. A. Strong fell into this confusion), 
and we say he both moves away and also gets smaller. It is a very 
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common, almost automatic confusion. I can myself remember how 
as a small boy I saw a train on a high railway bridge. The sky 
and background were dark. Below me they were ‘‘setting the river 
on fire,’’ in enthusiasm at the apparently inexhaustible supply of 
natural gas. I could not judge how far off the train was. I did 
not have sufficient data to judge, and I judged it too near, there- 
fore too small. It looked very tiny, like a toy train. But what I 
saw, even then, was not an image in the flat; it was a train yonder 
at a distance. 

I look down the railroad right of way—we might as well enu- 
merate the old stand-bys one by one! I do not see converging 
tracks. The content of what I see, and all the content, is parallel 
tracks going off into the distance. But converging tracks going less 
far would look the same, given the meagerness of what is visible, 
and I misjudge that what I see is the latter. I still see, as everybody 
does, something three-dimensional, though I think it foreshortened 
in a way it is not; there is no image, flat and containing converging 
lines, before me, and between me and the tracks. Actually the 
tracks are parallel in three dimensions. There is no other datum. 
The rest is bad judgment. Mirror space, telescope and microscope 
space, are but ordinary space observed under special conditions— 
though dream space is imagery. The things seen in mirrors are 
just where everybody, except philosophers and monkeys, thinks 
they are—this side of the mirror. 

Let me illustrate further from Dr. Ushenko, who in an Appendix 
to his book describes one observer as seeing a table as lozenge- 
shaped, while another sees it as a trapezoid, whereas the ‘‘supposedly 
true shape’’ is a rectangle. But the rectangle, he would say, is no 
truer than the others, each taken in its own perspective. I do not 
believe it. Once you realize that what you see is in three dimen- 
sions and: not in two, the lozenge shape is hardly a possibility. One 
observer sees a rectangle with one corner towards him, the other 
exactly the same rectangle with one side nearer him. It is as simple 
as that. The most absurd case is that of the elliptical penny. 
Everybody talks about elliptical pennies. They all think they have 
seen them. A purple cow is a much more likely object. I never 
saw an elliptical penny in my life—except once, it had been run 
over by a streetcar! Russell fills the whole atmosphere with ellip- 
tical pennies, millions of them. This is in order to insure that a 
penny shall be verifiable everywhere, and it is also connected in 
his mind somehow with the principle of parsimony. He then makes 
elaborate, totally and in principle unverifiable, correlations between 
these really quite non-existent ‘‘hard data.’’ An artist might paint 
in two dimensions an ellipse—there may be an ellipse on the retina. 
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But what you see is a round penny, in three dimensions, with one 
edge nearer you. If you started with an ellipse, and tried to ‘‘pro- 
ject’’ it, it might be any one among a thousand things that have 
an elliptical profile. 

It is of course possible for someone to argue: ‘‘ We all agree, as 
you do, that my percept of a house or tree is ‘outside’ my percept 
of my body, and I may even grant that percepts are qualitatively 
different from ‘memory images,’ and are in three dimensions. But 
I still think the whole field of one person’s awareness is inside his 
head, tri-dimensional yes, but a television duplicate of the external 
world. What comes through the narrow avenues of the different 
senses needs to be put together, but that is done by the body as a 
unit acting and reacting with external things as units, and who shall 
say the body is not complex enough to handle this problem?’’ I 
agree that there are such organic-unit causal interactions, but they 
are themselves not the next-to-next causality of the ordinary theory 
of perception. The nerve currents come to the brain, but we do 
not sit at the inner end of this process—there is no end, the cur- 
rents keep right on going. The full story must be very complex. 
For example: A black card in the sun, a white card nearby in the 
shade, the black card looks very black, the white card white, the 
amount of radiant energy reaching the eye from the black card is 
very much greater than from the white. Sherrington, after a life- 
time of study, has said he could not form even a good hypothesis 
concerning how it all fits together. But there is less need for the 
duplication of an outer world in inner perception than has been 
usually supposed, and the dup!‘cation introduces pseudo-problems 
and usually demands a transformation of the brain into something 
quite different from what it is experienced as. 

I hear confident assertions that perception of quality comes be- 
fore perception of space, that plainly we can not perceive mere 
space as such, that sense-experience comes before conceptual 
thought in the development of the mind. The evidence is almost 
completely contrary. The most elementary first discriminations of 
sense are of motions and positions in physical space, such as the 
‘*joint sensations.’ Many other experiences are more of the nature 
of ‘‘local signs’’ than experience of qualities. The beginnings of 
thought seem to be very early and rough practical discriminations, 
for instance into things good to eat and things not. There is no 
original clear vision of things, no ‘‘innocence of the eye,’’ which the « 
artist later ‘‘regains.’’ Touch is distance perception, too, whether 
on the skin, or as Weber and Holt say, at the end of a stick when 
one feels one’s way in the dark. Measured by units comparable in 
size to body or nerve cells, the place that the blind man perceives 
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by touch is a long way off from the brain. We need to take action 
to secure good observations and a more transparent medium. The 
speckled hen is at first a blur, so the medium needs to be cleared 
up. This is a real change of content. Then you perceive an indefi- 
nite number of speckles which change to a definite number. This 
second change is not an evolution of content, but a process of more 
attentive discrimination of the content which is before us. I was 
told when I first studied introspective psychology, that it was ‘‘the 
psychologist’s fallacy’’ to say that an analyzed state of mind was 
the same as the prior unanalyzed state—instead, there are two ‘‘con- 
tents,’’ though only one ‘‘object.’’ It seemed to me even then that 
the ‘‘fallacy’’ embodied the truth. Mr. F. H. Bradley says: ‘‘It is 
a very common and most ruinous superstition to suppose that 
analysis is no alteration.’’ I deny that it is a superstition, though 
I admit it might be ruinous to Mr. Bradley. A musician hears a 
piano note. A moment later he discriminates several overtones. 
Were the overtones there all along? I would say yes. Analysis 
does not destroy the object it analyzes. 

Let us take more cases, as simple as we can find. I have a head- 
ache; I see a blue spot. Then the assertions: ‘‘There is a head- 
ache,’’ or ‘‘ There exists a blue spot,’’ are, I think, as near absolute 
certainty as we can aspire to in empirical truth. But it is the 
proposition that is certam, and not the fact. And the proposition 
is certain because it is vague, unspecific, open-textured. What par- 
ticular shade is the blue?—that is another matter, as anyone will 
be aware who has had experience in careful color-matching. We 
ean not too much emphasize that the certainty of empirical verifica- 
tion resides in the looseness or vagueness of the propositions that 
report the datum, and not in the complete grasp of the datum itself. 
The little chunks of complete certainty of datum dished up in 
protocol statements by the logical positivists are bits of imaginative 
metaphysical fiction. 

. Consider further the case of the headache, which I chose because 
it was as private as anything I could think of. It may happen that 
I suddenly become aware that the headache now has a peculiar 
throbbing character, and not merely so, but that it has been having 
that character for a couple of minutes. You say this must be 
wrong, for I did not intuit it thus. I would say the present intui- 
tion is right. I did not discriminate before what the content then 
was. You say I can not continue to intuit something past. I pro- 
duce a case. You say the two experiences, then and now, are dif- 
ferent, are they not? Yes, but not different in the sense-content. 
The difference is in attention and discrimination, in the beginnings 
of thought. My own first example of this, I remember, was when 
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somebody remarked that a child looks at the parts of a flower, 
petals, stamens, and sees them not, until these are pointed out and 
named. And I asked myself, Does not the eye work the same before 
and after, and can a flower without petals be a flower? There may, 
I would now add, be in sense-data details beyond the power of our 
usual discriminations; a sense-datum has depth beyond what it is 
‘‘experienced as,’’ beyond even any possible sense-discrimination. 
It is not quite true that ‘‘the curtain is the picture’’ in this sense. 
I have elsewhere mentioned how a bird flying over old Koenigsberg 
could have seen the seven bridges even better than Euler, who had 
no wings. But Euler had wings to his mind, and he noted that no 
one could cross all seven bridges without crossing one of them twice. 
That referred to a fact of structure resident in the scene the bird 
saw, but the bird noticed it not. Even if the bird saw only a 
‘‘psychic image,’’ it was still a fact about that image. 

Or taking the other example, I see a spot of color, a patch of blue 
sky, a ‘‘simple datum.’’ But John La Farge called attention to the 
fact that an unskilled painter tries to copy it, paints a uniform blue 
spot, and is surprised it looks so unrealistic. To make his picture 
look live, like the sky, requires nuances of shading close to the limit 
of discrimination, and is a difficult feat of the painter’s art. I find 
no reason, however, to assume, with Bertrand Russell, that a blue 
area is composed of a collection of minimum-visible points, such as 
are needed for his logical atomism. A spot may have unnoticed 
structure, but why this structure? I suspect the blue sky is a 
volume, not a surface, but in addition, as perceived, it is three- 
dimensional anyway, because it is at a place from a place, however 
indefinite the locations of these places are. Russell’s mention of 
up and down, right and left, really grants this. It was years before 
I realized that not merely was a rainbow seen at a distance, but was 
in itself three-dimensional, a frustum of a cone. Even a surface 
which is touched has a three-dimensional slant and yonderness about 
it. And colors are always spread out, have depth where there is 
translucence, doubleness where there is luster. Professor Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh years ago suggested the theory that colors were 
added by the process of perception, like the stains the biologists put 
on their preparations to make things seeable. We may note, also, 
that our seeing is in general associated with those wave-lengths of 
radiant energy for which erdinary objects are opaque. I do not 
wish to close the door against this sort of speculation, but it remains 
true that empirical observation reports the colors in the same physi- 
eal space in which the bodily organism moves around. If you say 
the theory of relativity denies there is such an objective space, I 
reply that I think you misinterpret that theory. 
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The biologists and physiologists, who are supposed to give us 
the evidence that what I see is only an image in the brain, behave 
in their own observations in quite a different manner. One calls to 


the other, ‘‘Come, see this preparation under the microscope,’’ and > 


they calmly assume, as I would, that each sees and verifies approxi- 
mately the same thing, a thing that can be ‘‘blown up in size,’’ but 
still the same thing. They complain that students fail to see ‘‘in 
the round’’ under the microscope. They consider that observa- 
tional facts must be confirmed by more than one observer. In this 
they are not different from the rest of us. When a pair of us walk 
around the cathedral from west to north, we each see one view dis- 
solve into the next. I do not assert that those views at a place from 
a place are actual, when there is no one to perceive and nothing to 
record them. They are then merely there potentially. But the 
cathedral at its place is there all along. When I see it, then it, or 
part of it, becomes part of the more complex total, my experience 
of it. What I experience is out yonder physically, and the same for 
both of us. There is, I think, a perfectly good meaning of identity 
in which I can see identically the same view of it twice. You and 
I may both see it. I would hold also that the permanence in things 
experienced is itself, as a Kantian might also say, the basis for 
permanence and continuity of conscious mind. 
We must confine our discussion to such immediate experience as 
is directly relevant to observational scientific verification, leaving to 
one side memory and conceptual thought. But we still need to 
_- consider some aspects of the perception of time and causality. We 
-should especially beware in these fields of twisting facts to fit a 
_ priori dogmas. I am puzzled when thinkers so acute as Lovejoy or 
Sellars take an analytic judgment, true by definition, ‘‘The past 
does not exist now,’’ and turn it into an impossible, ‘‘The past does 
not now ezist.’’? Lovejoy and Sellars are left sitting on an edge 
of present time between two abysses of nonentity, the past and the 
future. Or rather, since the relativity theory denies strict simul- 
taneity at a distance, they are sitting on a couple of points! 
Ushenko asks how the astronomer can possibly observe a past event. 
‘‘This conclusion is absurd, [for] in what sense can we call an event 
past if we can have it, through perception, in the present?’’ (Power 
and Events, p. 209). One might as well ask, How can I, standing 
here, see something over there and thus ‘‘have it’’ here? All that 
one sees must be in the past, if seen at any distance at all; though 
if the physical impulse that sets off my seeing comes with the speed 
of light, it comes as quickly as it can, and by the relativity theory 
the ‘‘causal interval’’ is zero. Or again, when I hear a melody, I 
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perceive it as a unit, and the opening notes are not ‘‘present as ab- 
sent’’—abominable phrase! They are not absent, they are pre- 
sented. They are not present, for the later notes have been added. 
And I believe that careful introspective studies which have been 
made did not find the opening notes surviving as ‘‘memory images,”’ 
like the blurred piling up of tones when you hold down the pedal 
on the piano. The whole melody is perceived spread out in time, 
perceived and not remembered. Why not look at things empiri- 
cally, and see how they are? My own consciousness, though it may 
run on several levels at once, seems to me not a simple flow, but a 
complex thing with a span to it. 

As concerns the nature of time, I find in an old Harvard note- 
book this marginal comment: ‘‘The hop, pop, bang theory of time 
versus the suave molasses theory.’’ The distinction goes back far, 
perhaps to Zeno of Elea. I am not sure what Zeno did write, but 
let us restate him in modern terms. Space and time either are 
divisible to infinity, or they are not so divisible. On the former 
supposition there is the paradox of Achilles and the tortoise. When 
Achilles runs to the place where the tortoise now is, the tortoise will 
have had time to move on. And again and again the situation re- 
peats, until he catches the tortoise, which happens when he reaches 
the end of a series that has no end. It is irrelevant to remark that 
modern mathematics has devices for summing an infinite series to 
a finite value. It is likewise irrelevant to remark that in the succes- 
sive steps the times as well as the spaces get shorter, or as I remem- 
ber a young college classmate of mine asking, ‘‘ But professor, can’t 
he get near enough to nab him after a while?’’ These considera- 
tions do not touch the real point. This series is not potential sub- 
division, for each step is perfectly definite in its beginning and end, 
on the stationary ground as your axis of measurement, and is actu- 
ally made. The steps are infinite in number, for the moves of the 
tortoise are as many as those of Achilles, and also one less, for the 
moves of Achilles, after the first one, exactly duplicate those by 
the tortoise one by one—so the part equals the whole. And above 
all, how can we come to the end of a series that has no end? 

Or take the other infinity puzzle of Zeno: To go anywhere one 
first has to go halfway. To reach that halfway point one must first 
go half of that. You can not get started, for to go anywhere you 
first must go somewhere else. You are trying to come into an in- 
finite series at the big end! You may say, with Bergson, that 
motion is indivisible—but then mathematics is inapplicable to mo- 
tion, and science is impossible. Yet we can not discriminate by 
sense-perception an infinity of parts. If the infinite structure is 
in the motion we perceive and verify, then the perceived datum has 
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an inner structure which is not perceived. Personally I accept this 
result, and also the paradoxes of the infinite. 

But why not take the other way out? Why not say space and 
time have a finite granular or atomic structure? Again, no one 
has proposed, as adequate for physics, a structure big enough ever 
to be directly perceivable by the senses. But there are further 
difficulties. Under this supposition Zeno’s arrow, or its point, is 
at a place at each and every moment of its flight. There are only 
a limited number of such moments. When does the arrow find time 
to go from one place to another? You may say: ‘‘It does not go 
at all. There is no arrow. There is just a flutter of stationary 
_ positions, as in a motion picture.’’ Perhaps, but let us consider 
further. In Zeno’s fourth paradox an arrow point from the east 
coincides at a given moment, north-south, with a stationary arrow 
point. Another, coming from the west, reaches the next point west. 
The next moment they change places. When did they pass? 
Halfway between one moment and the next? At a place halfway 
between one place and the next? Zeno has been criticized for 
failure to notice that velocities are relative, and one can be twice 
another. But can they be, on this hypothesis? You can only go 
to the next place at the next time. To go faster, you must hop over 
intervening places; to go slower, you must stop. You may be dis- 
posed to assert that there is one maximum velocity, like the velocity 
of light, but any lesser velocity is full of unobserved pauses. That 
looks like relativity theory, but the latter says space and time are 
relative to things that move. This hypothesis really says there are 
no moving things, and space and time have an absolute structure. 

One form of this hypothesis is found in Whitehead’s theory that 
events, each with a little section of the before-after dimension of 
the world in it, are laid down all at once, like a workman laying 
down a mosaic or tessellated pavement. This theory, to me, means 
the workman pauses between laying down one unit and laying down 
the next—otherwise the whole time-series goes off at once with one 
bang. The pauses then become the real flow of time, do they not? 
But all that which happens, all real change, occurs instantly, at the 
node or synapse between one event and the next. Nothing happens 
during the pauses. This theory has the advantage that, by simply 
squeezing out the pauses during which nothing happens, you can | 
turn time into eternity, in the form of a static fourth dimension 
of space. I am not so sure this is an advantage: before and after 
cease to have a distinctive meaning. I still prefer the suave 
molasses theory, with actual flow, to any of these hop-pop-bangs, as 
more consonant with the feel of experience. Neither turns out to 
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be empirically verifiable, and that is our question, What can we 
actually verify by immediate sense-experience? 

Can we verify cause and effect in immediate experience? It is 
often taken for granted that Hume decided this question once for 
all—in the negative. Hume said, ‘‘ All our distinct perceptions are 
distinct existences, and the mind never perceives any real connexion 
among distinct existences.’’ ‘‘Perceptions’’ means both ‘‘impres- 
sions’’ and ‘‘ideas’’; ‘‘real connexion’’ means essential or necessary 
connections. He does not deny we perceive relations of a less inti- 
mate sort. In the course of his discussion he forgets to talk about 
perceptions, psychic images in Berkeley’s sense, and cites examples 
of objective things, like billiard balls. He concludes that necessity 
is only a feeling of necessity, produced by repetition. But how is 
this? These repeated conjunctions are presumably perceptions, 
and so also is the feeling of necessity. How then, if we never per- 
ceive any real connection between perceptions, can the mind per- 
ceive a real connection here, leading to the production of a feeling 
of necessity? For the first proposition above, that all our distinct 
perceptions are distinct existences, he argues by using a ‘‘thought 
experiment.’’ You can always think of one distinct existence as 
removed, and the other still there. True, but that is not ade- 
quate. You must remove one in fact, and then see if the other re- 
mains: that is the empirical test. You can think of a dog, as Lin- 
coln said, as having five legs, but that does not affect the dog. 

Hume’s argument amounts to saying, We have no @ priori in- 
sight into cause and effect. But the question is rather, Can we get 
empirical insight? Hume says that if a ‘‘real’’ connection were 
there, we could see it the first time. The subsequent experiences 
are like the first, and so all they add is to create a feeling of expecta- 
tion. But no, they do something more. It is quite possible to per- 
ceive connections which actually are causal without perceiving that 
they are. But repeated experiences may, by method of agreement, 
where the background is changing, shake apart the real connections 
from the accidental ones. On the other hand, one’s having a feel- 
ing of causal efficacy would not of itself empirically establish a 
genuine power to change things; it needs confirmation. 

Eddington remarks (The Nature of the Physical World, Chap. 
11) that there are three sorts of causal law: mathematical or logical 
identities like conservation laws, which are true by definition and 
tautology ; statistical laws; and thirdly, transcendental laws, as he 
calls them, which come to us as surprising and like brute fact. 
The third laws are the real laws of Nature herself. I agree, and it 
seems to me that what Hume wants is that the third sort of law 
should be as obvious as the first. But why should objective fact 
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seem at once @ priori evident to us? Are we the model on which 
the world is built? Why should we expect at once and fully to see 
why? Hume’s demand is contrary to the whole spirit of empiri- 
cism. Evidentness, in the third sort of law, is not always lacking, 
however ; it is rather a matier of degree. Hume’s billiard balls are 
maliciously picked. They do appear quite uncommunicative of 
their secrets. But let us take a thin sheet of paper and punch holes 
in it with a pencil. Each act seems definitely to produce a standard 
effect. Here we seem to see causality at work. Even if a new case 
were different, we should say the previous cases were that way—I 
hope it is clear I am not discussing inferences about the future, but 
the immediate experiences. We do perceive such cases, and we do 
render them more and more convincing by using the techniques of 
experiment and controls. Hume himself can not get anywhere, even 
with the billiard balls, without granting that there are causal rela- 
tions in the particular objective case. That is how we distinguish 
reality from dream, as we see the immediate experience develop. 
That is how, as Kant said, we turn a succession of perceptions into 
a perception of succession. All involve causality, and in some cases 
we seem to see causality at work. We may be mistaken at times, 
but we also at times come nearer to perceiving causal fact by direct 
sense-intuition than to perceiving, for instance, ‘‘negative facts’’ 
and facts of incompatibility. 

Let us consider, somewhat more widely, what is the nature of 
causal and systematic relations. There has been a famous line of 
philosophical development which has proclaimed that all things are 
made what they are by their relations to all other things in a com- 
pletely coherent system, the ‘‘Great Chain of Being’’ of Professor 
Lovejoy’s account. All that is possible is real, and nothing is arbi- 
trary. If I myself were different, the spiral nebulae would feel it. 
But my self-conceit is tempered by the counterbalancifg fact that 
I can not be different: the monolithic universe calls for one party- 
line from me. Ultimately, by the theory, the irrelevant, the acci- 
dental, the possible are non-existent, and I myself, along with 
Messrs. Bosanquet and Brand Blanshard, am only an Adjective of 
the Infinite. Professor Royce did not like this result, though his 
philosophy led that way. As he remarked of Emerson, ‘‘ Emerson 
believed in the Oversoul, but he was also a Yankee, and did not 
want to be swallowed up.’’ Hence Royce’s voluntarism: even for 
the Absolute there are possibilities. Royce has been criticized as 
inconsistent and of divided loyalty, but to me that was a merit. I 
am not going to start, however, a refutation of Royce at this point. 

What I want to get at is that Royce followed the tradition about 
the individual which is held by most of these descendants of Neo- 
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Platonism and Absolute Idealism, and some misguided New Realists : 
an individual is a unique combination of qualities and relations, 
and therefore only a complex of universals. To be an individual 
means to be qualitatively different from all the rest of the Uni- 
verse. Hence it involves a reference to the whole Universe. I 
think there is some mistake here. That ‘‘an individual is different 
from all others’’ is an analytic truth, based on the definition of 
‘‘others.’? There may be specific cases of ‘‘identity of indiscerni- 
bles,’’ as in Pauli’s ‘‘two electrons can not both have the same 
quantum numbers,’’ though electrons and waves are not good ex- 
amples of qualitative individuation. But I would maintain that 
qualitative uniqueness can never be made absolute and infinite. It 
is a useful conception in ordinary life. ‘‘Shakespeare is unique,’” 
we say. But I can imagine a world where every schoolboy is a 
Newton or a Shakespeare. I can not see how such qualitative possi- 
bilities of essence can be eliminated, to secure a uniqueness that is 
absolute. 

I think on the contrary that the only positive location of indi- 
viduality or particularity is as an ultimate but finite category, not 
qualitative, the ‘‘thisness’’ of the Scotists. It is on a par with the 
correlative category of the universal. It is a characteristic of 
everything real. You can not base it on the ‘‘matter’’ of the 
Thomists, unless the matter is itself individuated. You can not 
base it on space and time relations, unless they themselves are par- 
ticulars, indeed I do not think a thing can have space and time 
relations unless it is first a particular. The propositional function, 
‘‘z is white,’’ specifies a universal, ‘‘being white,’’ and the z is a 
blank to be filled in by designating a particular. ‘‘Being white’’ 
is a universal; and perhaps you say, so is ‘‘particularity.’’ You 
say that as we designate something a ‘‘particular,’’ we name it 
with a common name. I do not agree. Particularity is not a qual- 
ity, and not a concept. If the argument were good, it would apply 
equally to the qualitatively unique: all unique things are the same 
in being unique, therefore they are not unique. In spite of Hegel’s 
praise of language, in The Phenomenology, as superior to thought, 
we should insist on what we mean, and not let ineptitudes of lan- 
guage fool us. Aristotle was right. ‘‘Thought (and language) is 
of the universal, but the real is individual.’’ 

We have before us several cubes of sugar. The white in one 
cube is exactly similar to the white in another, they are qualita- 
tively identical. But there is here present something more than the 
whiteness; they are cases of whiteness, each a particular. In a 
slightly different sense, also, each lump of sugar is an example of 
whiteness; probably no existent particular ever illustrates only one 
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universal. You can destroy the whiteness in one lump of sugar, 
and leave it unchanged in the other. If there were only one white- 
ness present, and not particularity, this could not be done. Again, 
if you make a judgment, about, say, our old friend Socrates, and 
the judgment is not true, for instance ‘‘Socrates was a fool,’’ the 
concept of the universal character is in your thought as a meaning- 
ful predicate, but the particular case of it does not exist in Socrates, 
even as a negative fact; there is no such fact. Relations are par- 
ticulars also, in spite of Mr. Russell (Principles of Mathematics, 
Section 55). They may be the ‘‘same’’ relation in qualitative char- 
acter, but two cases of the same relation are not the same. A real 
relation is a relation which actually relates, and therefore is a par- 
ticular ; a universal relation-character does not relate. An actually 
functioning relation is not individuated by its terms, it is as indi- 
vidual as they are. All things, objects, aspects of objects, relations, 
have both their particularity and their universal ‘‘whatnesses.’’ 

Of relations there are several sorts. There are relations of com- 
parison and of meaning, and also relations, may I say, of ‘‘deploy- 
ment,’’ including relations of time, space, and cause. We can know 
the white in this lump of sugar, without calling it ‘‘white,’’ or 
having as yet developed language and meanings through compari- 
sons. But to pick out and attend to the white is to be on the road 
to conceptual thought. We may, furthermore, know that the sugar 
is white, without knowing why it is white. In this sense the cause 
of a thing is'not internal to its effect. We do not need to know 
everything to know one thing. This is the sense in which Hume is 
right in saying that all our distinct perceptions are distinct exist- 
ences. Talking about relations as internal to their terms is mostly 
nonsense. But there is a really important sense of internality, and 
that is the sense in which relations are internal to one another 
existentially, they are often relevant to one another. But again, 
you do not need to know the implications and relevances of a rela- 
tion to know the relation. And also it is a matter of degree, for 
relevances are more or less, systems are more or less tight. There 
is no absolute relevance, absolute coherence—just as there are peo- 
ple more or less fat, but no supreme Fatty. There are coherences, 
as of meaning, of space relation, of cause, of purpose and fulfill- 
ment, but no supreme Coherence. If this involves that there is an 
arbitrary factor in the world, possibilities unrealized, accidents, 
brute facts, I think that that is also the truth. In short, we must 
be empiricists to the end. We must take the long empirical road 
of finding out by inquiry what causal and other systems exist, and 
where the incoherencies are. 


And so I return to the original question: What can we know 
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immediately of the objective world? I have answered that we are 
not shut up in our own minds, we can look out the window and see 
the parade go by. If that involves a different causal theory of 
perception from the usual one, why not? That currently popular 
causal theory of perception makes minds purely epiphenomena, and 
at the same time makes the objective world a desperate inference. 
It makes scientific verification intrinsically impossible. We learn 
as individuals vastly more, indeed, by thought than by observation, 
by thought and the interpretation of language—though that is an- 
other story. But thought, unchecked by the occasional reference 
to observation, is at once capable of imagining innumerable possi- 
bilities, and yet too weak to hit on, or hold to, the right ones, with- 
out the empirical check and stimulus. We learn first of the physi- 
eal world by movement, movement which is through the objective 
world and not through some private world of our own; and we 
check what we learn by perceiving objective things change places 
with reference to us as we move. This dependence on movement 
is mind’s primary dependence on body. And with the aid of lan- 
guage, granted this socially shared power to perceive the same 
things, we can confirm one another, and enlarge our several stocks 
of knowledge immensely. A monad without windows really ought 
not to try to explain his ideas to others. As for the esthetic aspects 
of experience, quality and feeling are indeed closely fused. But I 
note that to say a landscape is only a state of mind is paradox and 
exaggeration. We still have to paint pictures on canvas. We still 
write musical notes, which performers play on material fiddles. 
One comment by an artist comes to my mind. He said in sub- 
stance: ‘‘I have such vivid mental imagery that, if I were not an 
artist, I would think I could paint from the images. But I am an 
artist, I have tried it, and I can’t.’’ The objective material, in 
which the artist works, helps shape his Vision by its resistance, and 
surprises him by the novelties it adds. 

But how about potentialities? We can not arrive anywhere in 
interpreting perception without assuming them. They turn into 
realities before our eyes. The sugar is before me in the dark. I 
turn on the light, and there is the whiteness. Was it there in the 
dark? No, except potentially. And the hardness and the sweet- 
ness—things are like that! We are not speaking of something 
occult. The common-sense view of the world is as a first approxi- 
mation pretty good. I may be out of step with brother philoso- 
phers, but I think I am not too much out of step with the world 
we live in. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Harry T. CostTetLo 
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BOOK NOTES 


Lenguaje y filosofia. El lenguaje: foco central de la discusion 
filoséfica moderna. Hans A. LINDEMANN. Buenos Aires: Edi- 
cién Problemas de América. 1946. 262 pp. $5 m/arg. 


There are two distinct species of dialogue in the history of West- 
ern philosophy. To cite some memorable masterpieces, many of 
Plato’s Dialogues and Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Reli- 
gton constitute one kind, Leibniz’s New Essays concerning Human 
Understanding and Berkeley’s Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous, the other. The first group uses the dialogue form to 
dramatize the life of reason; the second group uses it as a purely 
literary device. 

Now it is obvious that only the first type of dialogue has philo- 
sophic significance in itself and, due to its inherent inconclusiveness, 
only a dialectical sceptic with the ‘‘laughing voice’’ reminiscent of 
Plato’s Protagoras would dare to try his hand at it. One should 
not expect a Bishop to write that sort of thing. At any rate, Dr. 
Lindemann belongs to the class of critical ‘‘dialoguers,’’ if we may 
be permitted to coin such a term, and his eight dialogues on Lan- 
guage and Philosophy are written in the spirit of David Hume. 

The dramatis personae of the above dialogues are Anselmo and 
Prudencio, who represent respectively the ‘‘idealist’’ and the ‘‘em- 
piricist’’ points of view. The problem of language is taken as 
the ‘‘central focus’’ of the discussion, around which the major 
philosophical differences between the two positions are meticulously 
and skillfully woven. The Prologue defines ‘‘linguistic idealism’’ 
as the doctrine that looks at language as an ‘‘irreducible phenome- 
non’’ of our ‘‘spirit,’’ and ‘‘linguistic empiricism’’ as the doctrine 
that considers it a ‘‘natural phenomenon’? (p. 7). 

P. R. 


Introduction to Philosophy of Education. StTe~ua vAN PETTEN 
HENDERSON. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1947. 
xiii + 401 pp. $4.00. 


Mrs. Henderson has succeeded in the difficult task of introducing 
the philosophy of education in terms drawn from philosophy rather 
than from education, and in applying the tentative conclusions thus 
reached to educational problems. There are, as a result, sections 
of this book which might come straight out of one of the better 
introductory texts in philosophy. The author is to be congratu- 
lated on achieving this, her expressed intention. 

In order to answer the questions specific to educational phi- 
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losophy Mrs. Henderson rightly and wisely believes that a student 
must know what has been thought about the nature of man and the 
conditions of his self-realization in society, about ultimate ques- 
tions of existence and knowledge. Thus her answers to the ques- 
tions: ‘‘What is education; what ought education to accomplish; 
and by what means can this be done?’’ are given in a context of 
ethical, metaphysical, and epistemological ideas. 

Unfortunately, however, the author has tried to make of this 
text a synthesis of the educational views of Robert Hutchins and 
John Dewey, with but a limited understanding of the fundamental 
and irreconcilable differences between them. The result of this 
attempt is the very eclecticism which Mrs. Henderson wished to 
avoid. Further, although she is devoted to the ideal of secular edu- 
cation, Mrs. Henderson has not been able to ground her ethical 
position on humanistic criteria, and thus, after a gesture in the 
direction of secularism, she insists upon the need for some religious 
approach to education ; she goes as far as to suggest that a teacher 
who does not believe in ‘‘a power outside ourselves that makes for 
righteousness’’ can not have a proper attitude towards his pupils. 
This proper attitude is defined in terms of Kant’s practical impera- 
tive. Again, an attempt is made to include the aims of educational 
progressives, traditionalists, and essentialists; thus the educational 
sections of the book, lacking any basic direction and commitment, 
seem pallid and inconclusive, an undigested mass of inconsistencies. 
It could be that this is not the fault of the author, but a reflection 
of the fundamental inconclusiveness of education in a democracy 
which lacks a basic philosophy of democracy. 


J. L. B. 


Man as Sinner in Contemporary American Realistic Theology. 
Mary Frances THELEN. New York: King’s Crown Press. 
1946. xii+ 223 pp. $2.75. 


Miss Thelen has performed a very real service for philosophers 
who wish to understand the thought of such theologians as Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Walter M. Horton, Robert L. Calhoun, and John C. Ben- 
nett. Her exposition of these men is lucid, and with regard to 
some, especially Niebuhr, penetrating. 

The book is weakest in its attempts to sketch in the historical 
antecedents of this so-called ‘‘realistic’’ theology in the liberalism 
of Tennant, Hocking, and Elliott, and the secular theories of Marx 
and Freud. There is much in nineteenth-century German philoso- 
phy which serves as a more direct preparation for Niebuhr and his 
school. However this might be, Miss Thelen does have a full aware- 
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ness of the important interconnections between the psychoanalytic 
approach and the revival of the Christian doctrine of original sin. 
In elaborating it she certainly illumines many of the points most 
often obscured. 

Miss Thelen’s own critique of the realistic doctrine of man as 
sinner is both balanced and helpful to those who find theological 
terminology and concepts meaningful. But her major contribution 
lies in her exposition of this movement’s complicated and sometimes 
obscure thought. For those interested in philosophic criticism of 
Niebuhr as the outstanding representative of this movement Miss 
Thelen’s account might well be supplemented by Professor John 
H. Randall’s article in the Union Review (March, 1948) and Pro- 
fessor Arthur Murphy’s review of The Nature and Destiny of Man 
in this JouRNAL (Vol. XL, 1943, pp. 458-468). 

J.R. E. 


Hindu Psychology. Its Meaning for the West. Swami AKHILA- 
NANDA. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1946. xviii + 241 
pp. $2.50. 


This is one of the ‘‘worry’’ books, plus a little more, which have 
appeared in recent years. The idea is to provide a formula to allay 
anxiety and to give the worried person peace of mind. This is not 
to criticize the book but to characterize it. 

Some of the chapter headings such as Cognition, Emotion, The 
Subconscious Mind, Meditation, Intuitive Insight, Extrasensory 
Experiences, Methods of Superconscious Experience, Religion and 
Psychotherapy, and Philosophy of Life lead one from the lowest to 
the highest levels of worry concluding with the absolution from 
worry in the last chapter by the achievement of an integrated being. 
The first chapter, ‘‘A Survey of Western and Hindu Psychology,’’ 
sets the scene for the solution which is, of course, a combination of 
the.best in both. This is a serious volume which begins with the 
Kipling dichotomy of East and West and ends with the Ramakrish- 
naized happy union of the two. 

The argument goes somewhat like this: The secret of a happy, 
worry-free life is to achieve a religious view of life; the Hindu or 
religious view is to make the spiritual goal (Paramartha) the pri- 
mary objective of human life; the spiritual goal is man’s realiza- 
tion of his divine nature (Atma) ; all religions contain this truth; 
this truth can accordingly be known by anyone if his devotion is 
equal to the task. 

Most of the book is devoted to describing the various active 
components of a human being, psychologically, so as to show how 
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the whole human is tied together and how it becomes integrated 
as the goal is approached. 

All of the usual human goals such as the seeking of money, or 
power, or pleasure are regarded as disintegrating influences. The 
happy integrated persons are those who organize their lives on a 
spiritual basis. Swami Akhilananda offers a special kind of a 
spiritual basis which might be difficult for an earthy person with 
lusty appetite and competitive spirit to accept until at least well 
past middle age and thoroughly frustrated by life’s struggle. 


K. P. L. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences will 
meet May 9, 1948, at the New School for Social Research, New 
York City. The subject at the morning session will be ‘‘The Keyne- 
sian Approach to Business Cycles’’ with the following papers: 
‘‘The Limitations of the Keynesian Method’’ by William S. Vick- 
ery; ‘‘In Defense of Keynes’ Logic and Theory’’ by Michael 
Kalecki; discussion by A. P. Lerner and Hans Neisser. At the 
afternoon session the subject will be ‘‘Crucial Problems in Con- 


temporary Physics.’’ The papers are as follows: ‘‘ Assumptions 
of the General Theory of Relativity’? by P. W. Bridgman; ‘‘The 
Quantum Theory and Relativity Theory’’ by P. A. M. Dirac; dis- 
cussion by W. Heitler. 





